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No wreath that we can lay has half the eloquence of blooming phlox 
And all that natural grows. Behold the grandeur of the rugged rocks! 


Then doubt it not: This living wilderness of beauty long will guard 
Remembrance sweet and proper for its guardian, Robert Sterling Yard. 





M ore THAN TWO YEARS AGO Percy MackKave in his sonnet 


“Wilderness” published in these pages wrote of how 


the still ways 


ej . :/ . > mae . - Da aie 
C)f the lrviie ilderness restore life's zest. 


Chere is a world now in need of restoration of this zest of living, and as 
Percy MacKaye surmised in the midst of war this restoration for many will 
best come along wilderness ways. Our post-war need—the sort of need per 
hance that Abraham Lincoln felt when he called upon another generation 
to “highly resolve . . . that this nation under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom”—is the need for the zest of free living in an earth-involving at 
mosphere of freedom, cleansed of enmity and of the perverted spirit that 
an make destruction imperative even for men of good will. A living wilder 
ness can help restore this zest. 

But w/ vill see that the wilderness lives on? 

Not all men and women, when the shooting no longer echoes, will think 
of the wilderness as living. Men who have learned the skill of the engineer 
ind have mastered the bulldozer, and with their skill and mastery have seen 
the face of the earth astoundingly changed for belligerent purposes, will 
naturally have visions of what they can do with this same earth for the peace 
ful purposes of a civilization that loves to compromise between wheels and 
uutdeor recreation. 

Ind eho will see that the wilderness lives ont 

Che good earth is good in many ways, and one of these is the goodness 
of men, men who are tolerant too and even indulgent in their interests in 
other men—if they know. Tell a man what you look for in an untouched 
wilderness, and he may be perplexed yet ready to defend your right to this 

ume wilderness, perhaps even tempted to explore it himself. Tell a nation 

proud of the wildness which has always been beyond its frontiers that there 
ire thousands of its citizens who want most of all for their recreation the 
simple privileges of the still living wilderness, and that nation will make 
wilderness conservation a national policy. 

Che good earth indeed has also what seems to many of its inhabitants 
like a qualification of its goodness, and one of these ts the selfishness of men, 
men who are shortsighted too and even reckless in their disregard for the 
interests of other men. Tell a man of the eternal values of the wilderness, 
ind he may understand you yet prepare to prostitute that same wilderness 
for his own “profitable” enterprise. Trust alone in the providence of other 
men’s doings, and “the wilderness and the solitary place shall be made glad” 
but with an hilarity that will bring little joy in a wilderness society. 

Che living wilderness is in all truth a heritage. Its values are real- 
ictually real for those who have felt them, potentially real for many more, 
live and unborn. The call to protect these values is clear. It sounds for 
il] who sense the values, and for Percy MacKaye and for you and me it 


sounds in rhyme 


Let us preserve upon this lovely earth 
Her vestiges of our sublime re-birth 
; 
In timeless realms of mind, where man is free. 
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“FOR THE FREEDOM 


OR the first time in the history of The Wil 
derness Society an issue of Tue Living Wi 
YERNESS Will not be read first of all by Rob 
ert Sterling Yard. For the first time ; 
id to be prepared without the guidance of Mr. 
Yard’ 


thusiasm that was 


in issue has 


experienced judgment touched with an en 
unique. 


Mr. Yard died peacefully at his home on May 
17 after a long illness that had forced him to his 
ed a year to the day before his death. Irom his 


ed just a short corridor away from the offices of 
The Wilderness Society he had continued to direct 
the Society’s affairs until only a few weeks before 
the end. With the aid of his wife, Mary Belle 
Moffat Yard, and his secretary, Mrs. Laurette S. 
Collier, he had thus valiantly postponed the emer 
gency that his loss inevitably brought the Society. 

Since 1935, when he helped establish The Wil 
lerness Society, Mr. Yard had edited Tue Livine 
WiLpERNEss, and at the time of his death he was 
wth President and Permanent Secretary of the 
Society. 

[he twenty-second number of the “Wilderness 
News,” an organ which Mr. Yard had also estab 
shed, carried to all members of the Society and 
to the press the news of his death and a summary 
t his remarkable career as a journalist, editor, 
wthor, and conservationist. 

Che October number of THe Living WiLverR 
Ness, which will be edited in August and Septem 
er, will be planned throughout as a memorial 
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THE WILDERNESS” 


A Great Loss Is a Great Challenge 


issue, devoted to articles about Mr. Yard, photo 
graphs of and by him, and selections from his 


All who have contributions or sugges 


writings. 
make are being urged to forward them to 


tions to 
the Society. 

Che greatest tribute that can be paid to a leader 
is the continuance of the cause which he led, and 
of this sort of tribute that this 
Livinc WitpERNEss—al 
the time of Mr. Yard’s 


it is as an evidence 
July number of Tut 
ready in manuscript at 
death—is now issued. 
“The inherent rights of succeeding generations 
to study, enjoy, and use fine examples of primeval 
{America is a responsibility,” Mr. Yard wrote, “of 
this generation.” It was a timely statement that 
Mr. Yard perhaps surmised would also be true for 
many generations. He subscribed to and helped 
implement Robert Marshall’s declaration that “all 
friends of the wilderness ideal should unite.” 
“There is just one hope of repulsing the tyran 
nical ambition of civilization to conquer every 
niche on the whole earth. That hope,” Mr. Mar 
shall wrote in 1925 and Mr. Yard reiterated again 
the organization of spirited people 


eS ~ | 
nwvulderness. 


and again, “‘is 
who will fight for the freedom of the 

In mobilizing and in leading this fight it was 
Mr. Yard’s accomplishment not only to serve so 
well that his loss would be irreparable but also to 
build so well that not even this disaster could de 
stroy what he had helped to establish. 


THe Living Wivperness still lives. 
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that anything done by a State or Federal govern 
regardless of how tine the motive, 1 
| } 


becoMes a part r tn 


ment, 
done. A job gets done, ind 


inner man, only when there is full and hearty 


ticipation by those whose immediate problem it is, 


Che development 
vw, therefore, inherent 1n all our plans and actio: 
” 
ir recreation. 
In forwarding a 
Wilderness SOC 


copy of his 
ietv, Mr. Wade testifies to h 


1f a sense of ‘husbandry’ should 


circular to Th 


ving 


been strongly influenced in his thinking by Tu 


Living WiLpERNEss and many of its writers. “ 


} 


have felt a strong sense of fellowship with all the 


ther members, although | know so few of 
Of all the Societies I belong to, | feel a 


them 


| 
ACCNeS 
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sense of belonging to The Wilderness Society. 
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he Wildness of the Potomac Is Still His 


fLOOD control and power project for the tional Parks Association, the Izaak Walton League 
Potomac River and its tributaries ceased of America, the American Association of Railroads, 
to le tL proj 


posal of the War Department’s 
d of engineers for Rivers 
tter the Board heard the 


the Washington I¢ 


ind many other groups. 


deration of Women’s Clubs, 
ind Harbors soon 


objections and protests Mr. Butcher, who himself spoke for the Parks 
ed in public hearings held in the Department Association, had earlier published strong protests 
{the Interior auditorium in Washington, D. C., 1m letters to the editors of Washington papers 
n April 3. Two days later the Board let it | 


% protests attacking the proposal from many ingles, 
including the viewpoint of The Wilderness Society. 


“The people should know,” 
“The auditorium was jammed,” reports D 


that it would report unfavorably 


@: 


he wrote, “that 


evel miles of the picturesque canal now used by the Park 

ux Butcher, Executive Secretary of the National Service for weekend barge trips, by canveists, and 

Parks Association. “Senators and Congressmen the towpath by hikers, will be inundated. ... To 

m he three States inv yiIved Virginia, West fil] the sceni vorve with Water ind to flood the 

irgimia, and Maryland—led in the mornin inal cannot be remedied by ‘special consideration.’ 
Hur ds of people came from the counties that Only the defeat by an inf 


uld be aftected by dams, and besides the Con 


wasteful project can | 


yrevent this desecration.” 
y en, there were many other speakers.” Che project’s defeat, accomplished in fact by ar 
Speakers during an afternoon session represented informed public, was variously explained by ob 
National Park and Planning Commission, the servers. I*rank R. Kent, 1n his syndicated column 
American Planning and Civic Association, the Na 


the “The Great Game of Politics” 
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LW Ss ty ces ts out that 
S. sly to the One hundred years ago, on July 4, 1845, Henny 
d sugvests the fol David Thoreau celebrated Independence Day (b 
‘ iccident, he says) by moving from Concord, Mass. 
" | small areas of to his “abode in the woods” at Walden Pond, 
. red and, when Where (as he later wrote) he learned that 
. 1 f fully for “. if one advances confidently in the directior 
| lopes a lifts f his dreams, and endeavors to live the life whieh 
p \\ ot s much of he has imagined, he will meet with a success un 
. . lone t wiidern in = eXpected in common hours.” 
x f nonths of the ve lhe anniversary of this move—one of the most 
RR k nay em, ly few hours significant changes of residence on record—ts be 
» fron Nation’ d rough ing made the occasion for a Thoreau centennial, 
vy / vild, wooded and many members of The Wilderness Societ! 
W t eff ve W s illusion. will welcome the remembrance of this Nineteent! 
QO f the { vanize KCU Century American who declared: 
ft forming the Wilderness S “In Wildness is the preservation of the World.” 
yw 1d S iv with Bob Marshal int 
Yet \ it Et P nac \ i 
yw very fully ninds of those \s this issue was In press, word was received 
wi t t would have the death on June 9 of L. A. Barrett, a membet 
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nd other pa 2. Leaving recreation aside, the public interes 
is nowhere. nearly 
such projects without careful scrutiny as some hay 
enlightenment 


d the whol as much predisposed to favor 
is examples 
cae 


ioted as fol surmised. Public 


1 project to failure that might 


pessimistical ly 
will doom many 
readil ‘ed if ly the ‘cial ple f small 
eadily succeed 1f only the special pleas of smal 
roups of those who respect the natural scene are 


ic’s interest, 
Che Wilder 
heard, and heard only in high places. The Poto 
mac project hearings can be vividly remembered as 
. demonstration of the effectiveness of an informed 
public. 

3. The need for vigilance and preparation never 
ends. The Potomac Valley is just as much subject 
to damming now as it was on the day before the 
April 3 hearings, and many other valleys are too 
Not only in the face of imminent threats but at all 
times every opportunity should be used to develop 
id 1 general appreciation of the natural scene. It will 
Virg be most unfortunate if wilderness and related val 
the 


ues of any area are unsuspected by genera 
public until after destructive projects have reached 


The time for ad\ 


the time for public discussion. 
iting preservation 1s yesterday, today, and tomor 
yw, and yesterday ts already gone—successfully 
far as the Potomac Valley ts concerned. 


A Thoreau Centennial! 


f the Society’s Council from California. 
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A Day on the Allegheny Ox-Bow 


By Wituiam N, 


PROJECTED dam at Kinzua Narrows in 
Warren County, Pennsylvania, 201 miles 
thove Pittsburgh, would create slack water 
some 33 miles upstream to Salamanca, New York, 
ox-bow” that 
the Allegheny River makes in twice crossing the 
State Line. Within the bow lies Allegany State 


which half way ’round the great “ 


Park, a coming wilderness area of nearly 57,000 
cres. For about half a mile on either side of the 


river throughout 35 miles of its length, from Van 


AN eruHNoLocssr of the Smithsonian Bureau of Amer- 
Ethnologv, Dr. Fenton n i n ig 
r tl Indian vho long ago wha 
] in } il] f the All w Riv H 
“ nteresting in n pu I | 1 the 
\ Repo olum« he Smithson Instite 
1 ling n ) i} 1OW iz 
1 The Pennsylear 1 é With D 
I ‘ ind two ho s we here have 
’ | n ) m tte ited 
vill n n { ) t ) n »ti 
Wi} So It is ne oo earl ite ’ 
m ot i n 
P iphs I wthor have 1 pro led 
oO ¥f the Smithsonian In ) 


lf EN TON 


dalia, New York, downstream to State Line, ex 
tends the Allegany Reservation of the Seneca Na 
tion of Indians. 

Occupied by aborigines and their descendants 
continuously since before the Pickering Treaty of 
1794, this reservation remains in the possession of 
the Allegany Band of Senecas. Nevertheless, the 
white people whom the Indians took in under their 
wing now far outnumber the Senecas, who have 
leased to the white man the villages of Carrolton 
and Killbuck and the city of Salamanca. Barely 900 
enrolled Indians compare unfavorably in number 
with over 10,000 whites. As opposed to 
population in Salamanca, not many more than 400 
Indians live on scattered farmsteads between that 
city and Kinzua, with two main centers at Shongo 
and Cold Spring. Near the Shongo Council House 
the folk are mainly Christians; from Red House 
down below to Quaker Bridge the ongzwe onwe 
(“real people”) are drawn mainly to the long 
houseway at Cold Spring. 


a 9 S00 


One railroad runs the 
length of the valley, and two others follow it for 
some miles. State Highway 17 


“ce 


cuts a wider swathe 
, 
than 


through the houses of “our grandchildren’ 
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With the passing of the lumber industry came 
the State Park, its naturalists, forest rangers, and 
onservationists. It is unusual now for even the 
reservation hills to burn over in the spring. The 
inimal population is on the increase in the second 
erowth forests. Deer are common, beaver have 
ome back in the Park, and black bears never did 
disappear entirely. 

Salamancans generally do not know that for 
vears West Town had no other name than Buck. 
tooth, the name of an old Indian who lived within 
e present city limits before the reservation was 
surveyed. Charles E. Congdon, a prominent at- 
tornevy and local historian of Southwestern New 
York, and his son and partner, Richard B. Cong 
don, an avid naturalist, are largely responsible for 
ferreting out such matters. They were our fellow 


vovagers, providing canoes and other equipment. 


L, was on the 22nd of June, 1941, that we put 
two canoes in the eddy above White Woman 
Rapid, opposite the Erie yards. There ts a rather 
Vague supposition that Mary Jemison crossed here 
in 1762 on a day’s journey from the lower end of 
the reserve to a settlement near the mouth of 
Cunungwant Creek, during her famous trek from 
the Ohio settlements to the Genesee. Even the 
supposition that this young white woman crossed 


here with her Indian child two centuries ago lends 
romance to the scene. Captured as a small girl near 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, adopted by the In 
dians, and carried down the Ohio, Mary Jemison 


had married an Indian there and borne him a child 


Chen, widowed, she made the long trip, with her 
child, from the Ohio to the Genesee country where 
she could find Indian “relations.” She lived a long 
life and became famous as the “White Woman of 
the Genesee.” Her statue in bronze by H. K. Bush 
Brown, with the child on her back is in New York’s 
Letchworth State Park on the Genesee River. The 
memory of her is vivid in this Indian country, and 
to start our voyage where we could suppose that 
she might have once crossed seemed to make the 
prospect More auspicious 

Dropping down the riffs, which at this season 
hardly qualify as white water, we came to New 
ton’s eddy at the city line. Below the quiet water 
we descended Bucktooth rapids. Old Bucktooth’s 
settlement occupied the right bank (north side 
above the rapids. He also gave his name to Buck 
tooth Run, Bucktooth Island, Bucktooth Dam 
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tuated at the wer end Tt rne 


yuilt 
end of island. 
Old Bucktooth Was a Veteran 1 tne \\ ir of 1812. 


West Sala 


Dwight Jimmerson, a descendant, of 


. w years ago they were getting up 

wood on the north bank and found a skeleton. 
Che skull had a single tooth and there was a but 
with “U.S.” on it, which led Dwight’s grand 

mother to identify the remains as those of her 

vy dfather Bucktooth. Anyway they assembled 


the bones, built a coffin, and gave them a hitting 


[nd uurial. Djoskwaiwen te is the only name | 

have for Bucktvoth district from the late Chief 

Lewis Cooper in 1933. D ‘doh came from an 
¢ rormant tf 1 dan 1 this locality. 


» ! ’ 
Below the narrows and turning south, the river 


] . | R 1] , 
fH VS p aiy Des Ca A uied dyow adhe 
’ ” | ) 
ssibiv “big ec \ , Where the late president of 
1} 
1¢ Seneca Nation, Willie Hoag, f many vears 
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farmed the best corn land below Salamanca. The 
river is deep here, and we put about to look back 
up the river toward Bucktooth Run. The territory 
east of Route 17, which skirts Hoag’s farm, ‘. 
or “opposite the 
Che root of these words refers to the eddy 
river as in dyonyo dees (“deep eddy”) at 


known as dj “across” 
flat” ) 


in the 


nYyadaddl | 


f 


Cornplanter. Formerly an old “council house” 


stood at dyonyaadi, east of the highway. This dis 
trict was called Jimmerson Town, above Shongo, 


ived 
King Tandy Jimmerson, a noted showman whose 
house crowds the river bank. King Tandy opened 
in important mound near Vandalia and otherwise 
ussembled a large collection of Indian relics which 


Across the river and below Hoag’s flat 


he showed about the country. With the sad thought 


that no 


for the 
irchaeologist we took up our paddles once more. 

\t the foot of the next riffle below Hoag’s, 1m- 
mediately f the 


seneca Nation, t ford crosses the river bed connect 


} 


such undisturbed sites remained 


behind the present council house 


ine Route 17 to an old road leading down the right 


bank to Cold Spring. We did not stop but made a 


note to photograph the crossing from a spot oppo 
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VIEW DOWN SUNFISH 


ser ss) 


site Indian School No. | at some other time. So, 
going down river another day by car, we paused 
here where the river threatens the gravel bank 
supporting the highway to get up river 
Town showing the ford, and 


pictures 
toward Jimmerson 
down river from Shongo toward Red House. 
Shongo 
left bank of the river, halfway from Salamanca to 
Red House. The name derives from one of Mary 
Jemison’s sons who settled here after 1800. 
Breed’s Run comes in at Shongo, and before we 
struck the next riffle, the Congdons called my at 
tention to an old burial ground on a sand bank just 
below the mouth of Breed Run. On the next bend 
my map marks a bad snag in swift water. Here, 
from the right, Saw Mill Run debouches on the 


is the district below this bend along the 


night bank a half mile below Shongo. 

Below Saw Mill Run, the river runs due south 
for over a mile, flanked on the west by Jimmerson 
Hill. Once more we put about to look north up 
the straight stretch of river, with Jimmerson Hill 
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COVE TOWARD RED HOUSE” 


uur left. Senecas speak of the mile long 
flat there rifles in the 
reanyo wai's (“still water”). Restful as it was to 
loaf here, we threw our weight on the paddle for 


then on 


where are no river as 


more to shove our canoe down to 
at Silverheels, 


a half mile or 
the riffle close again to Route 17 
which marks the end of quiet water. 

Rounding the bend at Silverheels we took little 
notice of the gravel banks and followed the Cong 
jons into Sunfish Cove, the mouth of Sunfish Run, 


Xa 
, 
OLa h; re 


Kw 


named by the ai? (“bulging 
eyes”) for that species of fish, or some Indian 
of that name. Dick and Charley Congdon came 
here like the Indians for bull frogs, but even more 
remarkable than the bull frogs is the view down 
Suntish Cove toward Red House, our next dest 


nation, where a bridge carries Highway 17 over 


Indians 


the river. 

“Red House” does not seem to be of Seneca 
origin. Formerly a red house stood on the left 
bank below the present bridge and above the mouth 
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WOLF RUN (‘WHERE THE ROCK IS CUT AWAY’)? 


son’s landing, where we beached the canoes, spread 
i picnic lunch and rested. Here we could look 
down toward Cold Spring through the noonday 
heat. While loafing here Charley Congdon told 
me that the opposite broken hillside is the district 
that the local Senecas call gahafine (“Witch's 
walk” or “place of the witch”). Cold Spring lads 
vo here to hunt deer. It ts a high, wooded north 
slope tlong the east bank of the Allegheny River 
it the first draw north of Crick’s Run and directly 
posite the great flat that extends between Cold 
Spring and Red House. On the valley floor occa 
sional pines recall islands of the swamp forest of 
white pine and American elm in the surrounding 


beech, yellow birch, sugar maple, basswood, and 

















ON THE 


trees of the hemlock, white pine, and north 


‘ 
Nnaradwood forest Vy clothed Catta 
iwus 4 


urred the mixed torest that 
litions of 


that forme! 


yuunty. Above this, on the 


nigher 
erew under medium 
while the 


morsture, tops ofl rew 
‘rr ridges held the oak-chestnut forest and its 


ints. 


Leaving the shade of Atcheson’s landing some 


it reluctantly, we stood the canoe: 


im for the run down to Cold Spring. It 1s 


| 
mile until the river turns 


utnhwest, adividin n three ranches around 


e used to plant his 
’ | +} ela hac + 
ite corn. We skirted the mffies, at the foot of 
] ! ' 
Sland, passt the ferrying p e between Cold 


ing Longhouse and habitations in Cr 
sed the mouth of Cold 


ick’s Run, 


Spring Creek, where 
rmen foregatne summer evenings, and put 
» dyonega “coldwater” or “Coldspring” 
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Cove), which rises behind the dwelling of my 


friend, Chauncey Johnny John. Cold Spring Cove 


Ss overgrown WI 


1 alders, and the cool water rushe 


tl 
ver a sand bottom, a favorite haunt of trout. 


down 
We found it pleasant to dangle our feet in the 
tream. Other field trips had afforded abundant 
ances to photograph the Indian settlement. | 
ad spent the summers of 1933 and 1934 living 
with the Senecas of Ohii yo’ (“grand” or “beaut 
ful river’’), La Belle Riviére of the French travel 
ers, dlege ni to the Delawares. 1 had photographed 


the valley from the air 


i 


Nf HE Senecas living at Col 


markable 


ad opring are not re 


boatmen. To be sure, they go torching 
light), the 
ind there are 


tor fish (spearing with 


pitch pine torch 
children 


swim here in summer, 


‘ral crossings to Crick’s 
house, at the 


sev 
RR : the | 
,un—opposite the long 
a 
mouth of Cold Spring Creek and 
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“rue “TOHNBOAT’ IS THE ALLEGHENY-CLASS 
RAFT” 
re 1 | nv | *s. Plank canves and flat bot 
tomed row boats of home manufacture are most 
, but the “Johnboat” is the Allegheny 

s craft. Poling tis the common method of pro 
pulsion. Senecas do not care for their boats. They 
lack es. Primarily they are landsmen. 

n Cold Spring Cove down to Quaker 
Bridg c. We telt at home and consti uned to sing. 
Son \ ¢ f the W rs’ Stomp Dance or 
traveling 9 came to u 

Lhe leader sings the first line, tne second ts 


VU MBI 


hadigawe nondie’e: Phey are paddling a boat 


Chose Indians 


henongwere: 
rastowad@ake’e: Chey are wearing feathers 
henongwee: hose men 

Another song says that Ofi/yo’ is full of good 
looking unmarried women. 

Che name “Quaker Bridge”? commemorates the 
coming of the Friends about 1800. For many years 
there was no bridge here. It was the crossing place, 
\fter the Quakers built the 


“a 


bee al  wabA ’ 
ad de@UdVOVa V€RGON ,. 


bridge it became simply dyoya yakdon’ (“where 


they cross”). In recent years this place has become 
virtually Holt the site of John Holt’s store. 
Nevertheless, Tunesassa ts the old name, derived 
from the old Seneca place name for Quaker Run, 
When the Friends 
built the Indian School they had to have a destina 

Che modest Philadelphians took the 
Indian name, which lasted until th 


’ . ” 
nid nesaasaa (“tine gravel”). 


tion for mail. 
he local whites 
got too fancy for Indian names. 

Old John Armstrong told me in 1933 that the 
Senecas used to fish a lot at Quaker Bridge, with 
hook and line for trout, but mostly they waded 
ut in the water at mght with a torch and speared, 
ind a few Indians had big dugouts from cucumber 
logs, which they poled. Suckers, mullets, and ham 
merheads were their principal catches. 

Just below Quaker Bridge we passed a narrow 
island and scraped through the strong riffles that 
are shaded by High Bank from the afternoon sun. 
Dijonondees (“long ridge”) is the name of a high 
river terrace west of the river between Quaker 
Bridge and Oldtown. There is a beautiful view 
from here up the valley. It was to see old John 
Jimmerson that I used to climb this hill. As we 
ran the riffes, Charlie remarked that the old In- 
dians called this Fish Basket because of a weir and 
trap once maintained here. 

Che Allegheny turns west again opposite Wolf 
Run, de’dyo’stenya” gon’ (“where the rock is cut 
“Tittle Folk” and “Husk- 
faces” lived here until the Pennsylvania dug away 
the bank. Rattle-snakes den here, mud-puppies 
live under flat stones in the river bottom, and bull 
frogs inhabit the shores. To bring the travesty 
f horrors down to modern times, Brown’s Hol- 
low, the south branch of Wolf Run at 3 miles from 
the river, is gwisgwisgeh (“hog place”). Small 
wonder that we turned our attention from the site 
f the old settlement on the big flat opposite, where 
triend Halliday Jackson wrote from 1798-1800 
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; 
way”). Formerly 
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it Genisenguhta, because the other canoe 


nenced to stalk a bull frog along the Pennsy!] 
embankment. I suppose that the Allegheny 
Bu l‘rog does not measure up to its southern 
ns in the Bayous of Lousiana, but its voice 1s 
theless worthy of one Seneca song deriding 


the Turtle Clan. 


y iwanonoha  Yoa bullfrog lam 
No j Indeed a great bullfrog 
eo « He is of the Snapping 


turtle family 
erowing weary when we passed Hall: 
lav Island and rounded the bend at Pierce ( Purse ) 
comes down trom the west. 
traversed the next riffle 
the Whites 


Run, which Having 


tbove Onoville, which 
call Limestone, we were olad to seek 

under the bridge before making the final run 
to State Line, where we took our canves from the 
water at Mat Webber’s camp. 


[his was the end of our one-day voyage on the 
Allegheny. 


of the proposed Allegheny River Reservoir, save 


We had traversed the greater length 
the lower 10 miles in Pennsylvania. There may be 
nly a few who share our interest in these old 
names, yet these come to us from the early occu 
pants of the country, who preferred place names 


describing how they used the country t 


names 
ring individuals. Recalling the names recalls 
the wilderness and the Indian’s wilderness culture. 
(nd surely anyone who could have made even this 
me-day voyage with us might have been aroused 
to an appreciation of the still-existing natural fea 
tures of this valley, not forgetting the present In 
dian inhabitants. 

Conservationists will have many things to con 


ider, when they actually come face to face with 


, 
+ 


oncrete plans to inundate this quiet, wild valley of 


the upper Allegheny. 
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Heard About Jackson Hole? 


By KATHARINI 


iwlled him “the Virginian,” for n 
ular reason that I could see unless it 

innoy him vecause he hated with 

tred the show-off cowboys and 
ders with sideburns and Navajo rings 

und so many small Western towns 
» the dudes. “The Hi-O Silver boys,” 
m. Perhaps that is why they called 
le Most romantic cowboy of them all: 

West, they call a slim man “ats” 
ant of a man “Peewee.” 


namesake tn that he 


wa id lanky and had a devastating sense of 
imor, but there the resemblance ceased. Certain 
y t wa thing romantic about him now as he 
1 back in his chair propped against a corner of 
e bar, sampling his drink, “studying tn his mind,” 
’ led it, what we had been discussing. Hs 
uttered black hat was curled up at the sides, tilted 
forward over his red-brown tace; his windbreaker 
was bl] ck, too, of leath fr. rubbed and scuffed it the 
Ibows and wrists and collar; the Levis on his long, 
leos we ft and pale from long wear. He 
lrink ina dark, horny hand, the lone 
nny Ww around the vlass. 
“Well,” h ud, “you may sav the Old West 
o af u want t And Vll allow vou that some 
\ 5 
/ | VW 
( 
’ Mews Veal 
' N ( 
LN B 
W 
RB () Vl I 


Boy D 


»f it’s gone. Stagecoaches is gone, and Indians on 
the warpath. The U. S. Cavalry is gone, praise to 
God. And we ain’t had 2 lynchin’ for as long as | 
can recall. But most of the rest is still here: cattle 
ind cowhands and horses; coyote and elk and ante 
lope; sheep for them that likes them.” 

“But rustlers and horse thieves and all that,” I 
protested. “That’s all gone; and shooting—” 

“No, we ain’t had a real shooting for a good 
But rustling, now, that’s a different matter.” 

I gazed at him astonished. “You mean there are 
cattle rustlers? Here in Jackson Hole?” 

“Well, maybe not exactly rustlers,” He 
rolled his and looked down at the swirling 
umber. “But pretty close to it. Only we don’t call 
them rustlers any more.” 

“What do you call them? 

“Millionaires.” His blue eyes stared at me. 

or years the Virginian had guided us on 
pack trips up Pacific and Pilgrim Creeks and along 
the Buffalo Forks. And back up into the Tetons. 
Magnificent country. It is all included in the tract 
which was last year proclaimed a national monu 


while. 


he said. 
vlass 


»” 


now 


ment—the Jackson Hole National Monumen 
There are 221,000 acres of land in all, of bya 
77 per cent is already government-owned, per 
ent is owned by John LD. ona; and & 
per cent by small ranchers. I had heard a great 
deal about the Monument since coming to Wyo 


ming. You couldn’t join up with a crowd at any 
tbout it. Mostly 
and the pon ple that did 


big folks lady ind 





ifé in Jackson without hearing 
side, 
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ventleman ran 
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and ea 
chers. 

U'p the valley they didn’t 
brought it up they 


lots to be said for 


talk so much, and if 
answered 
both sides,’ 


you 


vasively. 
““There’s , thev’d 


say. One man who took out fishing parties was 
franker. “What do I think?” he said. “I don’t 
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think.”” He looked at me hard. “My living comes 
om taking folks fishing. I can’t afford to think.” 

But in and around town there was plenty of talk. 
[hey had had it back and forth all year; and after 
President’s pocket veto of the Barrett bill abol 
shing the Monument, the feeling seemed higher 


than ever. But still it was the same ones doing the 


talking. 
“Cattle kings.” The Virginian’s voice, echoing 
; : : 
ny thoughts, made me jump. “Reckon you’d call 
them that.” 
. _— , ee 
tu mean the ranchers around here 
“They’s eight or ten 


I said. 
“That’s right,” he said. 
f them come in here during the last few years. 
And over to Wind River they tell me they’re doing 
the same. They come in with lots of dough and 
fing a little here and a little there; they pick up a 
ranch here and another beyond it—and be 
fore you know it, all the little ranchers has been 
uught out.” 

“Why do they sell if they don’t want to?” | 
sked. 

“Some of them want to, or they get offered so 
nuch they can’t pass it up. And some don’t want 
but have to.” 
“Why ‘have to’? 
He rolled an eye at me. “There’s ways,” he 
aid. “They get the bank to foreclose maybe or— 


” 


” 


tner ways. 

“Virginian,” I said, “was that what you meant 
when you talked about rustlers?” 

“Did I talk about rustler’s?” he said. “Well, 
now, | thought it was you talked about ’em.” 

“Well, then, millionaires.” 

He grinned at me over his glass. “Million 
ires,” he said. “Millionaires and politicians. [’1] 
tell you, when you get them two kinds of folks 

ling up together you’re in for trouble. Boil un 
nto one of these pressure groups, like they talk 


ibout, | guess. Anyway, vou’re liable to have some 


] ” 


ughty queer doings. 


“Such as rustling? , 


Not really rustling.’ 
“Well, no, not really. Not at all, I guess. 


t take a man’s cattle away and brand ’em. But 


They 


’ 


: ' ° , ' 
what they do. Supposing there’s a small 


near to theirs and the owner won’t sell and 
mortgage or there ain’t one, 
Here’s what 


1ey do: thev range their cattle along with h's and 


they can’t buy up the 
hey can’t get him out nohow. 


then, when they start drifting to the winter range, 
th ‘Drift all the cattle.’ 


eir hands get the orders: 


So they drift the little feller’s hundred head along 
with their thousand—drift ’em all.” 

He saw the protest in my eyes and raised a hand. 

“Sure,” he said, “the little feller raises a howl. 
He goes to the big rancher and says, ‘You’re taking 
my bunch along with yours,’ and the big feller 
Now ain’t that too bad. Well, 
you just come on down and cut ’em out. You'll 
get ’em back again.’ Well, the little feller spends 
three to four days getting his stock back; most like 
ly has to hire a hand or two to help him. Next year 
the same thing happens, and each time, maybe, 
he’ll lose a few head coming or going. After three 
or four times, the little feller’s ready to quit.” 


I should think 


says, ‘Oh, are we? 


“Can’t he do anything about it? 
he’d sick the sheriff on them.” 

“The sheriff won’t mess with stuff like that; too 
hard to prove anything, too touchy. And then 
there’s always the question who pays the most 
taxes, the big feller or the little one.” 

“Tt sounds like the old days, all right,” I said. 
“Do the people know what’s going on?” 

“Most of them know. They know the valley is 
getting into the control of a little crowd that are 
running things with a high hand, or trying to. 
Chey don’t like it, but what can they do?” 

“TI don’t know,” I said. 


] ” 
maybe. 


“Write to the papers 
“They ain’t but one paper here,” he said dis 
gustedly. “And it don’t ever print anything but 
one side. You take this Monument row now—” 

He paused. His blue eyes, looking across at me, 
held a measure of doubt. 

“All right,” I said, “Dll take it. Do the rustling 
millionaires and politicians tie in with the Monu 
ment row?” 

Carefully he set his glass down. He sat staring 
it it. “They do,” he said. “Everything ties in 
with it. It’s a lot bigger thing than the folks 
iround here think.” 


} 


I KNEW he was right. Those opposed to the 
Monument had played it up as a land-grabbing 
Chey compared it to TVA and other proj 
ects in which they accused the government of abro 
gating the rights of the individual. The Monu 
ment issue, that of all national parks, is closely in 


scneme., 


tegrated with the whole land policy of the country. 
Conservation of forests and game, flood control, 
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\ Ww coming down 

| Vireg \ peaking aga “One thing 
with it nservation,” he said. “That’s 
9 9 untryv ever since Teddy 
R t started hollering about it.” He paused. 
*N]\ og a Roosevelt when he was 


s g, af K hrough 
vat f the Yellow 
‘ I Roose t said it was the 
y { States, and 
y ek k vas forever. Anc 
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dilly-dallied along, the way they do. Finally, what 


with taxes and all, Mr. Rockefeller got fed up and 
last year he suddenly sent a take-it-or-leave-it let- 
ter to Secretary Ickes. Well, it was either take it 
then or lose it altogether, and Ickes and the Presi 
dent went ahead and took it.” 


“ ] 


They got more than they bargained for,” | 
said. 

“Maybe,” he said. “They got a lot, all right. 
But I guess they must have expected it. The Re- 
publicans wouldn’t let a chance like that go by in 
And every one of these cattlemen 


hey must have expected an al- 


in election year. 
ire Republicans. 
mighty row.” 

“] don’t suppose they thought Congress would 
turn it down, though.” 

“Congress!” the Virginian snorted. “It wasn’t 
Congress. It was just a small crowd that pressured 
the rest of ’em into it. Congress don’t know any- 
thing about it. Why, do you reckon that if Con 
vress had known about it, if they’d ever seen this 
place here, thev’d have done such a fool thing?” 
He shook his head. “Congress,” he said, “has got 

me fools in it, and it’s got some heels, like any 


her bunch of people, but it ain’t got that many 
un and sat back. VPIl tell vou, 


irgument used about this question is phony. 


He snorted ag: 
Very 
Chey say this is cattle country and the government 
is taking it away from the cattlemen. Well, there’s 

ye good ranches to the south, and not one of 
voing to be interfered with; those people 
‘heirs and it says, keep their 
is they have a mind. But to the 
yuuntry I’ve taken you in, that’s not 


Chey’s a few 


tnem ts 


ind tneir 


isSINS, 
gehts as long 
north, the 
ittle 


smal] 


have to quit either, but the big ranchers that’s been 


yuntry and never has been. 
rancnes long the cdge of it and they won't 


putting their stock up there these last two years, 
where they had no right to be, they’ll have t 
’ 


yuit.’ 
“Are they the ones you were talking about?’ 


- ; . , 
He nodded. “They’ve been running their cattle 


up there and they’ve been doing it for just tw 
reasons: they want to have it so that when folks say, 
‘That ain’t cattle country up there,’ they can come 

vht back at ’’em. ‘It sure ts,’ they'll say. ‘Look at 


cattle that’s up there right now.’ And the 


il] tne 
ther reason is on account of the game. Their cattle 

using the elk and moose grazing ground and the 
game is being moved out. What’s more, they work 
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\ \ part of this, pu n around a hundred 
tty usa \ cut on that’d go quite some 
Teton County.” He sat back. “Do you 
Know, ud, “that only 3 pe ent of this land 
\ King about pri itely owned | nat, and 
Rockefeller holdings, which may be thrown on 
ket, for ve know, if this plan ts 
k \ t of it vovernment land al 
1idV, t K, part To t erve leon pe ent 

? ] ] ’ rt r ] , . 

ind, ¢ W fe proyect is fo be viven up. 

H ited. “Tr piataclin ey en en 
eru C Lmgnary queel USING . 1 
aie vy talk about ‘land-grabbing’ and the 

i) ~ 
f vidual.’ Holv Ike! In the first 
] ’ 
t ehts of the people that own land won’t 
’ " , } 
t 1 at all, and what about the rights of all 
t of the untrv! Don’t that make any dit 
] ” 
\ lot of people we ick of them, though,” I 
] ” 
“And then Congress came out on their side. 


“That’ oht,” he said. “This feller Barrett, 
Kea DY tne ittle nen and the states’ rivhts bovs 
, e Roosevelt haters —don’t forget them, 
y ill passed to abolish the Monument.” He 
1a finger at me, “You listen!” he said. “If 
\ 1 this park, what prevent them from 
volng ind abolishing others? What’s to stop 
the wd from starting to muscle in on Glacier 
Yosemite or even old Yellowstone 
“oon f the millions of people that love the 
ks would want to stop them,” I said. 
“And you » bet that’s just what the President 
heured when he toed the bill,” he said 


sions 
Why, one 
in Jackson 
fine. ‘It’s a beautiful 
s fifty 


Many people. 


her sod ‘ j 
niy 1 Vears too tafe and 


man who told you that will ee 


they’ve already got one park 


ohas 





WILDERNESS 


VUMBE 


here and that’s enough. He won’t tell you that he 
called that ‘a beautiful dream,’ too, and that he 
ind his friends fought it just like they fought this.” 
Che Virginian looked at me quizzically. “I bet 
told you how parks interfered with life out here 
ind how the man tried to take his bull through 
Yellowstone in a truck and wasn’t allowed. Eh? 
Ll said. “And that didn’t 


” 


he 


” 


“Why, ves, he did,” 
seem quite right, | must say. 
“3 
me bull and one 


“It wasn’t quite right,” he grinned. Was 


hardly right at all. Thev wasn’t 
truck, but two-three hundred head of cattle on the 
hoof. It’s against the rules of Yellowstone to drive 
attle through. 
tle being driven in this Jackson Hole Monument.” 


Chere was no rules to prevent cat 


Che Virgiman picked up his glass and shook it. 
r 

“ " » FF Baw } «ce i > + ce L 
You know,” he said, “if you listen to these folks 

] l ’ : ] 
long enough you’ll go plumb loco. Here they are 
talking this stuff, like you told me, about parks 
spoiling things and them wanting to keep this coun 
try like itis. And the rock-bottom reason for parks 
is to keep the country like it is.” He set his glass 
down with a thump. “How’re they going to keep 
it like it How can they 
stop real-estate fellers coming in here and building 
hotels and developments and cutting up the lake 
hores into lots with camps and such? How’re they 


is, d’you ever ask them: 





zoing to stop roads being run through with signs 
nd hot-dog stands up and down ’em;: There'd 
ea good Ceal of money in all that for somebody.” 
He banged his fist on the table. “You’d be sur 
prised what great Americans folks 
Chey’ll tell you how this country was built out of 
t wilderness by free men and no government t 
interfere with ’em. ‘We want to keep this country 
And they’ll bang on the table 
He laughed. “And then, be 
commu 


these ire. 


free,’ they'll shout. 
like I’m doing.” 
tore you know it, they’ll start throwing 
nism at vou.” 
“TI know,” I said. “They did 
He groaned. “If we get communism in 
country,” he said, “it’ll be because of those folks 
Sometimes, you know, I get t 


” 


this 


velling about it. 
wondering what’s happened to democracy. ) 


don’t ever hear about it any more. Here you have 
t government trying to do something that will 
benefit the people of the whole country. If that 
un’t democracy, | don’t know what ts. But no- 
iccording to these folks, that’s communism, Com 
hat!” he said. 

He sat back in his chan 


munism my 
His face was grim. 


ind 








is gaze traveled down the long, narrow room to 


. 
ht space at the end where the light shone 


the green tables, winking on the 
black shadows on the 


Slowly his eves 


whirl 


faces 


bac k 


heel and cutting 


the big hats. came 


Old West,” he said, 
till some of it ‘ 
And it | 


u was talking about the 


you there was 
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said. “When you wake up just before sunup and 
look out at it, and you hear the horse-bells and the 
in the creek, and maybe a coyote yowling 
And then you roll 


1 


bacon and pack up. 


splashing 


before he hides away. yut and 
coffee and fry your 
That’ 
it the back 


Che men were lounging 


v1 | your 
(nd start on. 
[he game 


break up. 


it,” he said. 

ft the room was beginning 
up to the bar 
But the Vir 


for a last drink before starting home. 


Well, ma’am, here it 1s, this valley. 
wal in be here if we’ll just keep a-h It of it. I pinian sat mn 
¢ ymething a while back—it was poetry.” His “Well,” L said. 
ve opped to the table fo 1 moment, then “Well,” he said. He smiled across at me. “I 
straight at me. “I got it by memory,” he Wantt » keep it,” he said. “In this valley we’ve got 
the finest scenery, the finest camping country, in 
the West. If the government will help us to keep 
' it, O.K. After all, ain’t the government us, when 
you come down to it? You and me and all the rest 
of the pe ple in the U.S. \in’t we vot a right to 
keep what’s ours’ Look,” he said, “we got this 
He set his glass down. “ ‘Where snowpeaks place, this—good place.” His face flushed. “We 
the running light of morning.’ That’s it,” he want to keep it,” he said. 
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Clarendon, Virgima, National Forest beyond Harrisonburg. Ten day: 
ten August-Sep- in the heart of the mountains! 
, on the tops of, Fifty-four miles along our journey away from 
Little Bald Knobs ur work-a-day stations in civilization we first saw 
Washineton the higher Blue Ridge Mountains, thin shadows 
n the horizon. As we came nearer and saw clearer 
utlines and deeper blues, their crests were lost in 
‘ “id. HA the ragged fog clouds which rode down upon their 
higher peaks with wisps and tatters trailing into the 
valleys below. Dense white clouds seemed poised 
in sleep upon the higher ridges of the Mt. Mar 
shall region, for there were no perceptible move 
ments above, nor stir nor drag of the snowy shreds 
ind tatters which dangled below upon the wooded 
\ mountain sides. 
\ : At Sperryville the mountains dead ahead hid 
vir crests and shoulders in the floating white 
mists, and we followed the curves of the roadway 
‘A \ toward invisible realms in the land of the clouds. 
. LD) We beheld Mary’s Rock at Panorama engirdled 
with dense white mists, some dangling ragged 
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streamers well down toward the valleys below. As 
we moved downward from Panorama toward Lu 


ray into the Valley beyond, we left tiny wisps of fog 


loud clinging to the high pinnacles and ridges of 


[Luminous spots gave hint that the 
heavy cloud blanket overhead was thinning, even 


the Blue Ridge. 
though slight sprinkles of rain occasionally fell. 
\s we traveled through Page Valley the blue 
silhouettes of the sinuous Massanutten ridges came 
into view, invested with a blueness as thin and as 
\ long 


ine of ragged white clouds with inclined axes was 


smooth as cigar-smoke viewed in the light. 


poised over their crest as if engaged in some mys 
terious orderly parade in the skies, led by an im 
posing giant cumulus cloud towering far into the 
gray heavens with clear-cut, rounded, ponderous 
head and shoulders. 

lt was an impressive view of the Massanutten, 
ind its element of mystery and grandeur affected 
me keenly. lor the moment I felt a strange near- 
ness to something vast and powerful, an immanence 
mysterious and infinite. Something within me 
seemed to respond deeply to the beauty, the gran 
deur, the overwhelming sublimity of it all. My 
soul seemed suddenly nearer its infinite origins, 
is if it were a fragment of the same materiality and 





in the play of sky and 
cloud-shapes on the 


spirituality I now beheld 
earth, as embodied in the 
mountain tops. These are my finest, most signifi 
cant moments, when my consciousness experiences 
these momentary glimpses of some deeper reality 
than I have felt before. 

We quickly climbed the Massanutten Mountains 
it New Market Gap, reaching an altitude of 1,850 
feet, then swung downward sharply into the Great 
Valley of Virginia. lar westward stretched the 
blue shapes of the Alleghemes like a wavy rim 
round the horizon. 

We felt at once a strange elation, for it was into 
their distant mysterious blue that we should disap- 
pear, and shut ourselves for a brief period from the 
intensive civilization we had known. We were ad- 
venturers now. Somewhere within those deep blue 
mountain depths we were planning to find calm 
and peace in the quiet valleys, beside the clear 
mountain streams, upon the crests and shoulders of 
the lofty peaks. 

\s we raced down the famous Valley Pike, we 
left behind the greenness of the Massanutten and 
paralleled their high southern extensions as they 
stretch east of Harrisonburg, then fall to the plain 
suddenly with a sharp, graceful plowshare curve. 
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How quickly the greenness of the mountains 
merges into blue as we withdraw from their slopes! 
Even the clouds cast purple shadows upon the 
greenness. Before long a thin smoky blueness re 
places completely the green of the woods, becom- 
ing a deep violet-blue with increasing distance. 
Blue, pure and fathomless, is the symbol of depth 
und distance, whether it be in the skies or in the 
ocean or lake, or in thick glass. The blue of the 
skies is eternally upon the earth itself, but near 
it hand it is of an insensible quality. The moun 
tains are as veritably blue as they are green. 
Greenness and forest texture are superficial, mun 
dane, proximate aspects. Blue is almost integral 
1¢ mountains; they hide all but their sky 
lines behind curtains of celestial azure. One sees 


T 
r 
with th 


purple in the shadows thrown upon their slopes by 
the most silvery cumulus clouds that hang over 
their crests. 

I love the mountains’ blue and indigo. I love 
their moods that eternally invest them with celes 
tial blue and ally them with the tenuous materiality 
of the skies. Near at hand their out-cropping cliffs 
ind ledges and soils may be gray; their summer 
green; their autumnal 


moods may glow with gold and scarlet; their win 


forests may be vividly 


ter aspects may be gray, with leafless trees, or 
white with snow; but the blue of the skies is eter 
nally upon them, and within this blue veil we our 
selves shall find solace. 

Quickly we rushed toward the mountains which 
their portals of blue and begin 
ning to reveal the texture and greenness of the 


now were pening 


woods. At 1:50 p.m. we entered the gate of the 
Naiional Forest, followed beautiful long and wind 


ing roads, and 


_ 


| 1 7 
reached our camping place at half 
past tw ittended with a 
skies. 


We had prepared well for the trip, carrying a 
I ying 


glory of fast-clearing 


gasoline camp stove, gasoline, kerosene for lamps, 
, , ’ 1 

intern, flash lights, several blankets and sheets 
piece, and pillows. Our array of food consisted 
of 5 pounds of Irish potatoes, 6 pounds of sweet 
potatoes, 6 pounds of apples, + pounds of summer 
} pounds of string beans, 2 pounds of 
dried prunes, | pound of apricots, 2 dozen oranges, 

' | 

| dozen bananas, 4+ cans of oven-baked beans, 2 
can tT sp iwhetti ind tomatoes, pepper, salt, sugar, 
atmeal, wheatena, yellow cornmeal, coffee, tea, 2 
boxes of pancake flour, 2 cans of brown bread, 


crackers, peanut butter, 4 cans of chicken soup, 2 


NUMBER 1}3 


cans of vegetable soup, + pints of cream, 3 pounds 
of butter, + dozen eggs, Limburger cheese, 3 
pounds of bacon, 3 pounds of Canada bacon, | 
small ham, dried beef, Lebanon sausage, and 4 
loaves of bread. 

We were in a tiny deep valley or cove between 
the feet of the extended slopes of Big Bald Knob 
to the southwest, and Little Bald Knob to the east 
northeast, both around 4,300 to 4,400 feet high, 
Che floor of this cove is 1,000 feet above sea level, 
and is but a few hundred yards wide from the ex- 
tended toes of Little Bald to the foot of Big Bald. 
\ good-sized, cold, clear mountain stream rushes 
pellmell over rocks and boulders in a southward 
journey over the toes of Little Bald, and a fine, 
cold spring issues from the foot of Big Bald just 
where the Big Bald Trail begins. Here around the 
spring tall, dark green, graceful hemlocks stand at 
the head of a deep dark ravine leading back toward 
the stalwart shoulders of Big Bald. 


Directly southward down the road, with the 
long axis of the vale, the vision was clear, except 
for gnarled old apple trees, and an old shelter 
similar to that of the mountain folk. The woods 
and mountain sides were close upon us except in 
this direction. Even the high ridges were with- 
drawn from us eastward, and fell rapidly to the 
valley floor. Into this small space the moonlight 
streamed at night, and the sunshine flooded 
through all our glorious days. 

The mountain stream close by eastward is hid- 
den behind a dense bordering screen of white pines 
and hemlocks, where a deep dark shadiness reigns, 
and the forest floor is merely flecked, always very 
sparingly, with filtered sunlight. The big hem- 
locks bathe their feet in the cold stream, and hold 
their planes of delicate greenness over the cascades 
and pools. With ceaseless splash and murmur and 
music, night and day, this clear, cold mountain 
stream wends its way to the lowlands. 

Westward, steep rocky slopes arise just where 
the Big Bald trail begins at the spring. This leads 
up and up by many a devious twist and turn, to 
swing over the encircling ridges, and at last high 
tbove the valley, it turns sharply left and south- 
ward to climb over the towering crest of Big Bald 
Knob proper. From the level of our camp, if one 
tands in a certain spot near the stream where the 
trail to Little Bald Knob crosses, he can see just a 
segment of the rounded crest of Big Bald, for it 1s 
hidden for the most part by intervening ridges. 
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The afternoon, warm and glorious with sun 
shine, wore on to evening, and far southward, al 
most closing our perspective, great silvery or rose 
tinted thunderheads were suspended until night 


time. Never had the country and the mountain 
sides seemed so fresh and green. 

Kvening came on and we ate a delicious supper 
\f Canada bacon, boiled sweet potatoes, bread, but 
er, and hot tea. A noticeable evening chill very 
soon settled upon the camp, and a few chilled and 
enumbed true katydids ( Pterophylla 
lia) began to rasp in slow, imperious accents in the 


woods around. A screech owl] whinnied in the dusk, 


amellifo 


ind several whippoorwills called briefly here and 
there. It was a sweet, calm, impressive evening, 
peaceful beyond description, with great pink thun 
derhead domes poised low over the southern niche 
ff our vale, with katydids rasping, with the lugu 
rious whinny of an owl, with the lonely call of 
whippoorwills, with the murmur of the mountain 
stream near by. 

We walked briefly up the Big Bald Trail per 
haps half a mile. Heavy shadows of approaching 
darkness had been thrown around our camp, but 
the sun of the “jocund day stood tiptoe” on the 


gh ridges of Littie Bald. As soon as the sun set, 


hy 
I 


rHEIR MOODS THAT... ALLY THEM WITH THE TENUOUS MATERIALITY OF THI SKIES” 


sid air began to stream down the Big Bald Trail. 
Other katydids began to lisp, among them the 
round-winged katydid, Jmblycorypha rotundifo 
lia, common from the decpest valleys to the high 
est knobs of the Alleghenies. 1 captured a number 
of grasshoppers and saw the big brown wingless 
katydid, A ¢lanticus davisii, and many camel crickets 
(Ceuthophilus), queer wingless, long-legged, s1 
lent katydids of dark places. 

High above our camp, which was lost below in 
the dusk, we found more light, and there were re 
vealed beautiful vistas of the eastern slope leading 
to Little Bald Knob, ill flooded with the soft gold 
en light of evening, and the inequalities of the 
slopes emphasized by the alternations of sunshine 
and shadow. The great dome-like thunderhead 
southward had turned to gold and cupreous tones. 
Overhead smooth, straight bands and flakes of cirri 
had turned to glinting silvery whiteness, reflecting 
light into the valleys below. 

Che thunderheads quickly lost their warm gold 
and cupreous glow, and were transformed to heavy 
grayish masses of dull cloud with the texture and 
color of dense, sooty smoke. Their rounded out 
lines softened and became frayed and ragged, and 
it was evident that even the clouds were retiring. 
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We found an abundance of ripe farkleberries 
beside the trail and ate them with gusto. Some 
were greenish; others were creamy or. pink or pur 
The fruit of some of these was delicious, 
spicy, sprightly, aromatic and juicy, and revived 


plish. 


some long lost lingering memory of a taste I had 
experienced in the past—the sprightly flavor of 
the old-fashioned sheepnose, a highly flavored old 
New England apple of my early childhood. 

As we left the mountan side in the deepening 
dusk we heard the spasmodic rustle of gentle little 
gusts of wind stirring in the trees along this ridge 
or that, and there was something ominous, full of 
meaning in the event, as if invisible spirits were 
iwakening in the mountain slopes and tripping 
through the trees in some weird play of their own 
in the lonely night time. 

At 9 o’clock a flame-like glow crept up behind 
the high ridges east, as if the forests were afire, 
and ere long the disk of a gorgeous moon set the 
interstices of woods on the mountain top aflame, 
then pushed itself imperiously into view. Its disk 
ippeared huge and effulgent, upon the edge of our 
tiny valley, and the dark mountain slopes for the 
rest of the night time were flooded with its friend 


ly light. At 10 o’clock we retired to our cots, for 
the night was chill and autumn-like, and the last 


sounds we heard were the distant, constant murmur 


of the mountain brook ever flowing on and on, and 


the fitful rustle of the restless night winds trip 


ping over the wooded mountain slopes. 





WHERE THE SUN ROSE, WHERE THE MOON ROSI 


Dawn came peacefully, filled with the joy and 
Inspiration of the fullness of life, after a good 
sleep in our woodland retreat. It was cool before 
morning, to be sure, but this 1s but a moment in 
glorious and sincere living. 

Ae 5:15 
ind the high-pitched “pit” of a nervous redbird 


Was Ne ird. Lhe 


im. the whippoorwills were calling, 


un finally peeped into view just 


where the Nspicuous idges ippear to meet east 
ward, and a day of dazzling sunshine began. The 
golden moon had become a silvery phantom, thin 


\ few si! 


ind tenuous, with an edge torn away. 


NUMBER 


vered, lance-like cirri were poised in the blue over- 
head, their ends withdrawn behind the towering 
crest of Big Bald. 

With the warmth of the sun, restless breezes 
stirred in the woodlands. A young tulip poplar 
awakened and shuffled its thick leaves until coarse 
leathery sounds emanated from its canopy. Black- 
and-white creepers whistled their shrill sinuous 
notes. A woodpecker drummed, and the voice of 
the rare and beautiful pileated woodpecker, loud 
but huskier than that of the flicker, came from the 
high eastern ridges. Every dawn we heard it here, 
as punctual as the dawn itself. 

We prepared our breakfast at 7—cantaloupe, 
fried eggs, bacon, toasted rye bread, and coffee. 
Our kitchen work over, we took the trail for Big 
Bald Knob for the day, I with my vasculum over 
my shoulders, a plant press in my left arm, a large 
canvas sweepnet, and a small cheesecloth net in my 
right hand. 

We left the spring at the foot of the trail at 
9:30 and arrived at the flat-topped crest of Big 
Bald at 11:50, stopping to pick huckleberries, blue- 
berries, and farkleberries. Only farkleberries were 
found at the lower altitudes, for the blueberries 
ind the huckleberries there had long since matured 
and were gone. These farkleberries, however, fair- 
ly loaded the bushes, and some were of huge size. 
They varied in color from a clear green through a 
creamy green to a very delicate pink or even pale 
reddish or purplish. Some were sour; others were 
sweet and spicy in flavor, recalling again the aroma 
and taste of the old sheepnose apples I had eaten 
in youth in New England. We found the finer, 
riper sorts delicious and ate them freely. At 2,500 
feet and higher, blueberries and huckleberries came 
in to tempt us, all ripe and delicious to the taste. 
We captured hordes of short-winged mountain 
grasshoppers; and the big Dectician katydids (4/ 
lanticus davisii) were seen everywhere. 

The climbing, winding trail revealed interesting 
and beautiful wild flowers at every turn, and ere 
long the imposing shoulders of Little Bald loomed 
up across immense valleys eastward, a point we 
should soon visit. It was not long until we looked 
far down upon the steep slopes of ridges leading 
off from Big Bald. Far up the trail Big Bald’s im- 
posing crest came into full view well above us to 
the southward. 

We reached the intersection where the righthand 


trail continues to Hardscrabble Knob, 2 miles far- 
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% 7: 
fHE TOP OF BALD KNOB AS SEEN FROM 
ther westward. Near this point we came to clear, 
cold, temporary springs flowing copiously from the 
recent rains, and drank cooling draughts. The hol 
lows were full, and the overflow trickled down the 
stony, grassy path wetting the soil, and rendering 
soft and spongy and vividly green the fresh thick 
mats of sphagnum which surrounded these beaut! 
ful and picturesque little mountain-side waterholes. 

We took the lefthand trail to the dome of Big 
Bald. The Big Bald Trail is steepest for the first 
mile above the cabin spring. Then, making a few 
sharp zigzags to obtain easier grades, it swings off 
with a mildly sinuous and inclined course to the 
Hardscrabble intersection. It is then a mile of very 
moderate and stony climbing until the trail opens 
upon the high level plain of Big Bald itself. 

Che wild flowers we saw on the trail often times 
afforded striking bits of woodland beauty. The 
coarse-leaved, dull green Parthenium integrifoli 
wm Was not uncommon, with more or less flat 
topped corymbs of coarse, carpet-like whitish flow 
ers on tall stems. The pale bluish white or nearly 
white flowers of .lster cordifolius were scattered 

lster undulatus flourished, and 
root 


about. lster ma 


rophyllus made extensi\ c beds of lea, cs 
along in some places. 
Che goldenrods, Solidago curtisii and its variety 


were in bloom. /Velianthus strumosus, 2 


puvens, 
common sunflower in the mountains, cast its bril 
liant yellow in generous masses from big clumps 
long the trail to the very tops of the highest peaks. 
Che yellow wands of the common yellow foxglove 
of the mountains, Gerardia laevigata, courtesied to 
us as We passed, a common constituent of the wood 
land flora here. 

\t various sunny, open places on the trail where 
the stony shales had caught its fancy, the bird-foot 
violet (Viola pedata) 
with showy blue flowers as in springtime, and | 
suspect the shortening days are responsible for this 
\ very pretty trailing 


had become as floriferous 


1utumnal flowering mood. 
bush clover, Lespedeza repens, had spread its slen 
der fringes in loose flat mats over the banks in 
some places, clothing them with its neat greenness 
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CAMP, BEYOND INTERVENING RIDGES 


and myriads of tiny, showy pinkish flowers. A tall 
and erect sister species, Lespedeza frutescens, was 
a common plant, too, with pinkish flowers. A 
white-flowered umbellifer was common in the 
woodlands, and the whitish weed, Guaphalium 
polycephalum or obtusifolium, was always present 
from the lowest levels to the tops of the highest 
knobs. Wild onions ( A//ium cernuum) were still 
in flower at the higher altitudes, their drooping 
umbels of roseate flowers attractive amidst the 
woods and rocks of this high mountain habitat. 
The common St. Johnswort (//ypericum perfora 
tum) with its small linear-elliptic or linear-oblong 
leaves was a common species on the trail. Another 
species with larger, broader, elliptic-oblong leaves 
occurred in dense growths on the crest of Big Bald. 


A: HIGH NOON we reclined at ease among the 
weeds and soft carpets of succulent herbage on the 
high crest of Big Bald, 4,300 feet above sea level, 
and ate our frugal lunch of Lebanon sausage, 
bread, and apples. 

The high cumulus clouds floating in an intense 
ly clear blue sky overhead seemed just above us. 
\s a matter of fact we had that morning risen about 
3,300 feet and were that much nearer these great 
intensely white and glistening clouds. They almost 
filled the skies with intervals of blue between, and 
were of the roll-like, elongate type, with ragged 
edges tbove ind below. Chere was little percepti 
ble breeze, and the clouds drifted slowly from the 
east. 

I have rarely experienced such a glory of in 
tense sunshine, such infinitely blue sky and such 
white and glistening clouds, as brilliant in their 
as the most scintillant 
it was hot, but in the 


iIlumination and whiteness 
silver. In the intense sun 
slightest shade it became deliciously cool, or even 
uncomfortably so. For a long time I lounged upon 
this beautiful plateau of Big Bald, surveying the 
ridges and mountains stretching away ever farther 
upon the horizon, on every side, until their silhou 
ettes became intensely blue on the horizon rim. 
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1 Big Bald all 


Impenetr able thickets 


Ihe flat-t 
was a superb flower pe ' 


topped plain tround us 


of bear oak surrounded us near the rim of the crest, 
‘ : 

ind gnaried and rugged picturesque pitch pines 

with an almost black greenness were scattered 


tbout. Huckleberry bushes and blueberry thickets 
flourished 


ate heartily f their 


where the bear oak was not too dense, 


and we luscious fruit now in 
the prime of ripeness. 

It is here on Big Bald that a magnificent colony 
beautiful small-flowered sunflower, Flelian 
laevigatus, flourishes. We had visited it a 


. 
, 4 
moment, for its smooth and 


the most propitious 


r r 
r stems (all sharply inclined eastward) were 
radiant with the intense, pure gold of myriads of 


untarnished heads. Here and there colonies of F/< 


janthus strumosus fraternized with it, a larger, 

Lrse lant and common everywhere on the 
mountain trails. There were dense stands of St. 
Johnsw rt, mostly past the fl wert ng stage. Com 


mon yarrow i millefolium) with clean, 


pale whitish wands 


white goldenrod (Solidago bicolor) 
everywhere in evidence; and pure stands of the big 
| ifforded 
t flower 


white heads was in flower; the 

1 ’ were 
vasal leaves of -lster macrophyllus lawn 
f leafage, with not stem in 
intense competition 
Self-heal was at home, and 


evidence, perhaps from too 

from overcrowding. 

the blazing star (Liatris spicata) 
spikes 


se-purple 
Chere were two exquisitely 


scattered its 
showy 1 everywhere, over the 


plant cover beautiful 


reer in full bloom which had caught the deep 
blue of the skies. One with tinv bell-like flowers 
was Campanula divaricata. The other—a gentian 


7 a | , 
with small, violet-blue closed flowers thickly set 


upon a compact, branched plant, Crentiana quin 
guetolta Was very ymmon, and its deep, abun 


made a veritable flower garden of strik 
Che dark-leaved, wind-swept pitch pines were 
mspicuous features on Big r Bald. The black and 


huckleberry (Ga UsSSadcla Da ila ind its 


mingled with the blueberry ( Vacinnium vacillans ). 
lor some reason these berry bushes, both the 
huckleberry a blueberry, bore 

yps that season. Near the crest of Big 


‘ ; ' 
‘ 


ndromeda floribunda, dark and leafy, 


\ ery pe KOT 
Bald, 
inclined 


thu ¢ } m ] } } ‘ 
upon the trail, and the wiry leaves at the base of 


tall, dead flowering stems attested the presence of 
turkey al ird Ye p/ \ {7 Ai sph Le 


l Ye id 
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NUMBER 


stems of the fly poison ( Amianthium muscaetoxi 
um) were on the trail. 
lar southward, in truth almost exactly south of 
our position on Big Bald by the compass, F]liott 
Knob, highest in the George Washington National 
Forest, with an altitude of 4,473, marked the hori 
zon. We could barely see the watch tower with 
the naked eye. 
Exactly northwest of our position Hardscrabble 
held up its dome with a steel watch tower plainly 
seen. Whereas Elliott Knob, perhaps 25 
miles away on the horizon, was nearly lost ina 
blue haze, Hardscrabble, only 2 miles away, re 
vealed the even texture and greenness of its forests. 
Big Bald wore an almost oe facies, with tim 
nd there, for there were 


to be 


othy grass scattered here a 
few trees on its crown—a mere scattering of low 
pitch pines. Below its crown where the slopes be 
gin and outcropping rocks reveal themselves, the 
bear oak thickets held sway. Then farther down 
where the deeper with more available 
moisture, the red oak and the chestnut oak came in, 
with the cherry birch and thickets of 
bird cherry and the bear 


s ils were 


ogether 
mountain laurel. The 
ak were scattered over the crest everywhere. 

Chere comes to one a glorious sense of freedom 
and peace of mind ities at rest upon these rugged 
mountain tops in early autumn, with the infinite 
blue of the skies above, broken with 
white, fluffy clouds, that float just 
\ slow drift of wind from the east, cool and 


r chill. 


intensely 
above one’s 
head. 
1utumn-like, actually touched us with 


Bp LIFE seemed scarce, but I heard the ever 
present chewinks’ sur-ee now and then, for it 1s 
perhaps the commonest bird on the mountain tops. 
Busy little black-capped chickadees were always 
around us. By whistling their high-pitched spring 
notes I called seven or eight of them around us, 
all puzzled and perturbed, it would seem, by this 
song out of season, for they persistently scolded 
and peered at us from the bear oak thickets, and 
flew backward and forward across the trail. 

Chere are few musical 
mountain tops, but I heard occasionally, the slow, 
1 half-chilled, lonely snowy 


and once or twice 


insects on these high 


rhythmic chirping of 
tree cricket (Oe 
the steady monotone of the four-spotted tree crick 
et (Ocecanthus quadripunctatus). Kew and fa 
and for that rea 


fe on niveUus ) 


tween are these sounds, however, 
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son the mountain tops seemed silent and lonely in 
rast with the low altitudes, where many addi 


cont 
tional species had punctuated the darkness with 
their music. The round-winged katydids (A md/) 


wy pha rotundifolia) lisped by day even on the 
highest peaks, or for a brief period in very early 
evening before the penetrating chill of might had 
forced them into silence. 

\fter an hour and a quarter we left reluctantly 
natural 
flower gardens of Big 
Bald, so clean and cool 


the beautiful 


ind hospitable, so high 
h Thou 
Of lonely 


ind yet so friendly wi 
the skies, and in an hour 
wrived at our camp. / dream 
Here we found the vale 
ilmost unpleasantly hot 47t thou mere bird or 
ind close, for a climb in 


a few thou Ere lea VIN thing ) 


ititude of 
sana feet brings at once If soul be 11K 


MOUNTAINS 2 


THRE HERMIT THRUSH 
\. 


odland Diva that loves the 
northern woods at 
of thee and for thee ever 
Sweet flutist unsurpassed, dear Hermit Thrush. tle 
some embodied soul 
hat whispers in the trees immortal praise 
of earth for holier 
what does thy life enroll 


to glimpse the tiny visible segment of Big Bald— 
silent, remote, aloof in the skies far westward, still 
half-lighted with dimmed evening light, glorious 
and sphinx-like in its grandeur. 

Rummaging around the rocks and stumps I 
found the deadly black widow, a small jet black 
spider with a single scarlet dumbbell-shaped mark 
ing on its abdomen beneath. It is rarely that it 
bites, however, and one need have little fear of its 

presence. That night I 
dozen glass 


é 


prepared a 
ALLARD pint mason jars to cap 
ture the weird, wing 
less katydids 
around cliffs and coves 
—simply pouring a lit 
into the 
and 


holy hush common 
summers eve, 
erieve— 
molasses 
bottom of the jar 
setting the jar into the 
ground, its open mouth 


even with the ground 


WAYSE 


level, in those places 


1 new and cooler chi 

mate and an advance of Now chen I hear thy rapturous, flute-like strains, where cliffs and rocks 

the season into autumn. hy sweet, Sdd Vespers lose the peaceful day, abound and where the 
\t 5 o’clock we ate Wy soul forgets the world and all its pains, creatures can scent the 

ur supper of fresh .l staining peace along this woodland way. molasses and crawl or 

string beans brought Thy life, immortal thrush, thy song explains: fall into the jars. 

from the Washington Canst thou be dust if I am more than clay? The next morning, 

market, canned spaghet after a breakfast of 


tiand tomatoes, cooked dried beef, rye bread, fresh 
pple sauce, and hot tea. Could we have ordered 
1 more delectable supper from the gods, after our 
day of glorious tramping of the long, winding trails 
to the exquisite roof-gardens of Big Bald: 

\t 6 o’clock we watched each day the long shad 
ws of the big shoulders of Big Bald and its ridges 
lines and zones up the high 
the 


creeping in sharp 


ridges just eastward. It was the curtain of 
mght time being drawn ever so gently over the 
slopes of sleeping Little Bald, ere long to reach 
its lofty brow and locks and to give it peaceful 
\t 6:20 p.m. this shadow 


reached the top of the ridges 


sleep until another day. 
wverlet had just 
closing the rim of our vale eastward, but it must be 
drawn still higher, though out of our own vision, 
well toward the skies before the profile of Little 
Bald’s head would feel the mellow, warming, eve 
mng light, like the light of a bedtime lamp turned 
low, withdraw from its eyes. 

With the shadows of the night time on our 
imp, I stood on tip-toe near the mountain stream 


cooked dried beef on toast, yellow corn meal mush, 
raw huckleberries and blueberries, apple sauce and 
coffee, I visited my 12 jar traps and found from 
one to half a dozen katydids in every jar. 

This day I had decided to visit Big Bald Knob 
gain, but to follow a straight compass course, for 
it is always a happy experience to me to leave the 
trail and to explore the mountain nooks and ravines 
that are rarely visited or contaminated by the hu 
man presence. 

\s I had noted before, the crest of Big Bald 
Knob is just visible in an exact southwest direction 
by the compass from a point near the signs desig- 
With my 
vasculum on my back, a plant press under my left 
rm, and a small cheesecloth net in my hand, and 
with one companion, I set out from the spring over 
the steep ridge toward Big Bald at half-past nine. 
he morning was clear and cool and favorable to 
the severe effort of climbing 
thead of us. 

We climbed the first steep 


nating the trails beside the roadway. 


the rugged ridges 


wooded ridge, and 
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descending again from its rocky outcrops on the 


crest, found ourselves deep down in a heavily 
wooded and shady ravine. Here we came ulti 
mately to a bed of rocks and boulders through 


which a little mountain brook coursed with mur 


mur and tinkle, in its downward stepping to lower 
levels, having taken its origin from springs oozing 
from the mountain sides higher up. 

We clambered over this rocky brook bed and 


: ntact the ctae ~aoe 
iscenaead Tne steep raye 


NUMBER }3 


underbrush of mountain laurel, bear oak, and 
Indromeda floribunda, with scatterings of larger 
trees, red oak and the chestnut oak. After much 
climbing and violent effort to push through or over 
the mountain shrub-jungle, we reached a cleaner, 
more open zone of outcropping shaley rocks, 
strongly tilted and consisting of thin bedding 
planes. 
about by ages of weathering, as great cliffs have 


Dislodged slabs were tossed and strewn 


receded in the course of 


face again, finally reach THE OVENBIRD’S FLIGHT SONG time. | knew we were 
€ 
e the highest point, 17 NIGHT very close to the actual 
ily to find a second By H. A. Antanas crest of Big Bald, for 
deep sag before the the sunflower, //el/ian- 
— ; ; I _ yr th > ls Arr ' 
woulders of Big Bald hat dream is thine, thou restless bird, thus Jlaevigatus, had 
uld be reached. Into pspringing from the wor ds to sing made a scattered ap- 
this deep vale we /n wildest ecstasy on quivering wing pearance, a characteris- 
nolunged, scrambling Sach melody I have not often heard. tically high altitude 
vel cks and fallen, = T plant. Here also we 
1 j en | } / LarRNeSS ver Woods ] fear : 1 . 
trees, until a second Say met scrubby white oaks, 
“Set ee . gus/ f ng so rare and Wild, ; 
rocky brook bed was en and dense stands of 1 za- 


Thy 
/ Pause im Stienl revere 


me : 
my soul beguiled, 


ol} snenet } é; 
suntered with a mus Sigg! aks lea canescens. Che 
B fteet.. tn ce l am not alone when thou art near. -— 

ii | le Dt ok frending moosewood with heavy 
jownward over the’ Ff] lost thou find thy way in darkest night, dropping clusters of 
cky slopes. It had no 74 pise ghove the hills from forest floor reddened samaras was 


ynnection with the first, 


. , , ‘ 
le Stuient trees thy raptures pour: 


’ 


especially striking, for 


f t originated from f{as¢ thou a poet’s impulse in thy flight? the basal seed portion 
springs on the opposite was deep red and the 
side of a big ridge. We O dland bird, this songful flight of thine wings a delicate tint of 
drank from its cold, Beneath the starlit, infinite skies pink. Chokeberry bushes 
lear, pure waters and Reveals some kinship in our spiritual ties. (Aronia melanocarpa) 

umbered on Huge Thou poet-bird, thy destiny is mine. with deep reddening 
tree stumps and aban and nearly black berries 
doned logs of enormous diameter gave us an were also there, clinging to the ledges. 


f the size of the primitive forest trees that 
Mosses as green as the 


ments of an artist, with infinitely beaut: 


once covered these sl pes. 


ful form and texture, covered the stumps and logs. 
We came across a buzzard’s nest in the underbrush, 
na mere depression where the eggs had reposed. 
One had been sterile, and ants or insects had cut 
nto its shell, the rest having been hatched success 
fully. The mundane woodland katydids ( A¢lanti 
us davisti) with usually leaf-brown backs and yel 
low bellies were seen everywhere, hopping from 


uur paths. 

Our ascent from the second sag brought us to 
the actual waist and shoulders of Big Bald proper, 
but we had climbed perceptibly in altitude to this 


ron 
} t 


, even though several descents had been made 
Our course now, still southwest 


fo cross the savs. 


by the « 


mpass, led us into an almost impenetrable 


In a short time we encountered the trail leading 
to Big Bald from the Hardscrabble intersection, 
and at a point only a few hundred yards from the 
big sunflower colony, on the very crest of Big Bald 
itself. It was to this exact point that I had directed 
my way, and, by the aid of the compass I had come 
very close to the goal. We were glad to leave the 
arduous climbing through the jungles of under 
brush which we had encountered, to lie at ease at 
last upon the soft beds of low herbage and aster 
leaves, with the brilliant glow of sunflowers all 
around, and the glorious blue of Gentiana quinque- 
folia at our elbows. 

The sun was actually hot, and the skies with an 
unusual depth of blue, carried great silvery clouds 
over our heads. A cool breeze was almost chilling 
to us if we remained in the shade for any length 
of time. 
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The melancholy creak of a snowy tree cricket 
and the occasional loud buzz of playful darting 
arcophagid flies were the only conspicuous sounds, 
but down in the herbage a little grasshopper was 
abundant and persistently lisped out sleepy tunes 
by rubbing its hind legs against its wing covers. A 
very small species of bumblebee was a frequent 
visitor of the glowing sunflowers. When we left 
Big Bald, we trotted rapidly all the way down the 
trail, reaching our camp at two o’clock, in exactly 
half an hour. 


So rHE DAYS WENT BY. On the morning of our last 
full day in the wilderness, the weather was dull 
and threatening, yet we all left at 9:45 with tins 
and pails for the blueberry patch on the Little Bald 
[rail which had lured us to its fruitage before. 
[The morning was warm and humid, but a cover 
ing of heavy fog-clouds appeared to hang over the 
mountains. The big field crickets were chirping 
cheerily everywhere on the trail, concealed some 
where beneath the stones and ground debris. An 
xcasional snowy tree cricket creaked in slow, 
rhythmic accents. The narrow-winged tree crickets 
purred in the trees, and the call of the pileated 
woodpecker came from the far off slopes. After 
we had ascended well up the Little Bald Trail, we 
were all deeply impressed with the striking cloud 
effects which were visible from our higher vantage 
point. A horizontal cloud curtain, slowly adrift 
wer the region, just touched the high brow of 
Big Bald, cutting across the crest with ragged 
white and fleecy fringes. 

There is something ominous and sublime in see 
ing distant mountain tops at play with the clouds. 
Almost within reach of us too, the higher ridges of 
Little Bald were entangled with white fog-clouds 
which were trailing over their slopes on an easterly 
wind and pulling out their strands to drift across 
the valley beyond, or hanging suspended on the 
very crests. 

These clouds, or low dipping masses of fog held 
2 rather constant level over the entire region, 
swathing only the loftiest knobs with their white 
tattered shrouds. The slowness of the:r motion 
was a striking feature that day, for there was no 
hurry, only a barely perceptible drift and poise in 
their movements. 

We arrived at the blueberry patch high up the 


mountain side at 11 o’clock. I alone pushed up 


over the ridges of Little Bald to the high cliffs 
which hang over the deep valley at this point, for 
the indolent fog clouds fascinated me, and I wished 
to lose myself in their dense, mysterious mists. At 
last I reached the cliffs and sat upon their very 
edge, elated with my experience. 

\ strong drift of wind blew steadily from the 
Northeast. The valley below me was filled to the 
brim with a sea of fog, which, so far as my senses 
could reveal, might have been of infinite depth. 
There was no earth in that direction, nothing but 
the mystery of white fog-clouds as far as the vision 
can extend. As the brisk winds whisked across the 
valley they were deflected upward at an angle of 
45 degrees, carrying streams of cloud against and 
around me. At times the mists were drawn up rap- 
idly, and a splitting of the current took place, car 
rying streaming masses of cloud on either side of 
my position. 

It was a weirdly beautiful and imposing experi- 
ence to sit on those high cliffs with all the land- 
scape around hidden in white clouds, and a deep 
mysterious sea of whiteness stretching away almost 
from one’s feet. Below me I could just discern the 
tops of the red oaks at the foot of the cliff, for veils 
of white fog were caught in their foliage and 
branches. Then, too, there was the voice of the 
wind that blew past my ears with an ominous swish, 
a ceaseless murmur of sound that seemed almost of 
the drift and surge of the fog itself, bespeaking 
something sublime and infinite, so far away did all 
the warmth and companionship of things of earth 
seem, so elemental, impersonal, and infinite did 
the blanketing mists and scurrying fog-clouds and 
winds appear. 

Suddenly dashes of fine rain scurried across the 
seas at my feet, and I hurried downward to the 
blueberry pickers I had left some time ago. In 
spite of the showers of rain they were determined 
to pick their pails and containers full, for this was 
our last day in the mountains. When we were all 
back in camp with dry clothing, comfortable and 
warm again, we ate a lunch of rice, canned chicken 
soup, hot chocolate, and blueberries. Our berry 
pickers had filled every bucket and dish they had 
carried, picking perhaps 15 quarts of the finest, 
firmest, and largest blueberries they had yet found. 

\ general rainstorm had set in, but there was no 
wind. The high ridges to the east had become en 
tangled in descending fog-clouds, for the cloud 
blanket had pushed down much lower upon the 
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the ridges, from the lowermost levels of the heavy cloud blan- 

worn and ragged. ket covering the crest of Big Bald. Here in the 

f Big Bald and trail I came upon a huge pile of fresh bear dung, 

f heavy fog- filled with blueberries and green farkelberries par- 

lisappeared, I tially digested. We had a few days ago come 
bathing suit, and across another heap on this stretch of the trail 

n my hand, I left I soon reached the crest of Big Bald, passing at 

yf Big Bald itself ir mnce into dense white fog, which enshrouded all 

rapidly up the trai 1 the high peaks around and extended a short dis- 

tance on the trail. There were light places in the 

heavy fog blanket overhead, and I just once caught 

brief glimpse of the disk of the sun, then a heavy 

loom closed down upon the mountains again. | 


walked as far as the big patches of sunflower. The 


eht gold of the myriads of flowers were as 

is ever with their mundane sunshine, in 

f the gloom of heavy fog and approaching 
ht. I wanted one more glimpse of this beautiful 
rarden on the misty mountain top, for no re 
pot in the mountains had impressed me more 


olness, its solitude, its beauty of plant 


days ago I had sat among the flowers in 
liant sunshine, with a canopy of blue sky over 
leep and fathomless, and had watched the 
reat white cottony cumuli sail along. Today a sea 


4 


f impenetrable fog had shut out all the world. 
Chere was no sky. Only a mere fragrant of earth 
beneath my feet remained visible, where grew the 
sunflower gold, and the exquisite blue of the bushy 
ventian. 

Chere was no visible hint of a sudden drop down 
long rocky slopes and ridges 3,500 feet; I seemed 
to be upon a tiny island of flowers floating some- 
where in a sea of white mist. 

It was this impression of infinite mystery and 

stream solitude in the fog on the far off crest of Big Bald 


; . 


1 imb in rain and fog 


isavery that made my long arduous « 

w seep- worthwhile. How splendid and glowing with g Id 

I hastened rap- did the sunflowers appear now; how deep and blue 
m the Hard did the 


iched ti- mists; how infinitely good seemed the elemental 


entians reveal themselves in the white 


universe; how understanding and friendly with it 
I] seemed these glorious mountain-loving flowers! 
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